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spoken of as if it represented the inhabitants,
and most of the questions with which it is con-
cerned are discussed as if they were to be settled
by reference to the interest of the inhabitants. Bat,
as we have seen, from the case of Jeffrey downwards,
this assumption of the identity of the inhabitants with
the locality has given trouble.1 Jeffrey and others like
him who do not live in the locality have been taxed in
it because they had an interest in it, while on the
other hand many people living in the locality and
perfectly well able to pay have escaped taxation because
they had no similar interest. Jeffrey himself possibly
paid rates in Ghiddingley, where he lived, as well as in
Hailsham, where his farm lay, but he certainly did not
pay in Chiddingley in respect of the ability which he
derived from the Hailsham farm ; he was, so to speak,
divided up between the parishes in proportion to his
interest in each. English local taxation is not upon
inhabitants but upon persons, wherever they may be
living, and upon corporate bodies, whether they be
regarded as consisting of persons or not, who have a
certain interest within the locality.

This interest is usually occupation of property, but
many important properties are occupied by their
owners, and in one important case, that of small house
property, though the occupiers may perhaps technic-
ally be the ratepayers, the owners ordinarily pay the
rates, and charge the tenants inclusive rents, which do
not vary with every change in rates. Moreover,
though the interests of the occupier and the owner
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